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RACIAL TRAITS IN THE NEGRO SONG 
When Kipling wrote, somewhat largely, that — 

" There are nine and twenty ways of constructing tribal lays — 
And every single one of them is right," 

he was making the task of song-writing deceptively easy. To 
a poet who can — 

" paint at a ten-league canvas with brushes of comet's hair " 

the matter of restrictive qualifications may well have seemed a 
petty affair ; hence it was that Kipling never remarked that if 
the song was not true to the spirit of the tribe, no one of the 
nine and twenty ways could have preserved it very long. Art for 
art's sake was an unknown fetish to the crudely simple soul of 
Ung. He knew only the life about him, and his songs, if he 
wrote any, must have reflected only what he knew. If we had 
the songs to-day, we might reconstruct the life, for the songs of 
a folk-group are true, and, correctly interpreted, give us a 
genuine picture of the singers. Individually they may some- 
times seem trivial, but in the mass they bristle with "the little, 
nameless, unremembered acts" and thoughts whose aggregate 
forms the larger part of human character. If Homer, singing 
objectively of what he knew, can be regarded as a sufficient 
basis for books about the life and manners of his contempo- 
raries, surely we may regard a large body of negro songs as fit 
material out of which may be evolved some conclusions as to 
the lives and characters of the singers. Upon such an as- 
sumption the present paper seeks to present a few of the charac- 
teristics of that buoyant and invincibly likeable person, the 
illiterate Southern 'darky'. 

Working on the railroad, in the mine, or on the farm, loafing 
on the street-corner, or 'coming through' at a revival or a bap- 
tizing, the negro sings either words to which he attaches sig- 
nificance, or, more often, words that in themselves are trifling to 
him, but that, for that very reason, contain significance for the 
observer. Within a body of nearly eight hundred such songs, 
certainly the real character of the negro singer is somewhere to 
be found. There have been corrupting influences, such as 
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minstrel and vaudeville songs, that must be recognized as af- 
fecting the genuineness of many negro songs. Nor can it be 
assumed that the singers of any folk-group express the whole 
character of the group. Nevertheless, it is from his songs that 
the personality of the genuine negro is most likely to be evoked. 

The best, as well as the best-known, of the negro songs are 
those that reflect the religious nature of the race. The haunting 
melody of these 'spirituals', their notes of sorrow, aspiration and 
jubilance, have given rise to a common belief, demonstrably 
false, that in these songs we have the negro's expression of suf- 
fering under slavery and of his joy at liberation. Without paus- 
ing to expose this fallacy in detail, one needs only to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a strain of supposed melancholy is a 
common property of folk-songs everywhere and does not al- 
ways reflect a really melancholy mood. To this it may be added 
that the negro, outside of his songs, is not of a brooding and pen- 
sive disposition, and that the whole mass of negro songs, pub- 
lished and unpublished, as examined by the writer, reveals but 
one unequivocal reference to freedom from slavery. This refer- 
ence is in a song written originally by Stephen Foster and taken 
up by the negroes at the end of the Civil War. 

What we do find in negro 'spirituals' is primarily a sensuous 
joy in emotion and rhythm. The emotional orgy of a revival, 
with its atavistic resurrections, depends largely upon the hyp- 
notic power of the revival hymn and the chanted sermon. The 
negro finds pleasure in religious songs, however, rather than 
stimulation. '"Ligion so-o sweet", he sings, and "Dere's a 
long white robe in de Kingdom forme." "When I git to Heb'n", 
he avers — and there is never any doubt as to his getting there — 

"Gon'a put on my shoes, 
Gon'a walk all ober God's Heb'n." 

There is a comfortable familiarity in— 

" Ah'm gon'a have a little walk, 
Gon'a have a little talk 
With my Jesus." 
Such lines as — 

" Two white horses side by side — 
Dem's de horses I'm gwine to ride" ; 
and— 

"Dem golden slippers I'm gwine to wear 
When I walks dem golden streets ", 
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express some of the singer's notions of celestial bliss. Simple 
as these ideas are, there is no uncertainty about them. Whether 
I go to Heaven on "dat Gospel train" or on the "tail of a kite", 
or whether I am transported in the sweet chariot "comin' for 
to carry me home", my ultimate destination is assured. I "hail 
to my brudder" and in turn thereafter to all my relatives and 
"de mohner", saying: "Don't you wanta go to Heb'n?" and 
receive the enthusiastic answer, whose yearning can be expressed 
only by the music itself: "I wa-ant to go up dere!" Thus I 
admit the bare possibility that these others may not go, but I do 
not consider my own case as doubtful: "My name is written 
in de book of life." 
The pains of Hell are reserved for the sinner-man: — 

" Sinner-man sittin' on de gates of Hell, 
De gates flew open an' in he fell — 
No hidin'-place down dere." 

Conspicuous above all other sinner-men is the hypocrite, whom 
"de Lawd despise", chiefly because he cannot stop his tongue 
"from tellin' lies" (and possibly a few truths) about the Lord's 
elect. But the singer himself is already " 'way in de glory." 
The Biblical characters he sings most lustily are also men who 
have 'come through' triumphantly. Jonah, Elijah, Moses, 
'Norah', and Daniel all march to their rewards as gloriously 
and jubilantly as the singer expects to do. 

It is of course inevitable that such genuine naivete should be 
accompanied by a lack of logical sequence of thought, by frequent 
interposition of the trival, and by startling and ludicrous transi- 
tions and juxtapositions. Thus the sinner ought to get religion, 
"for this is nice." Mary Magdalene "washed her feet, and she 
washed 'em clean"; and in the next stanza, after some spiritual 
triumph has been celebrated, "I leave to-night on the midnight 
train." These 'spirituals' are often confused by non-spiritual 
touches. Well-known refrains, like "Mohner, you shall be 
free", are carried over and used in other songs, and we hear 
"Elephant, you shall be free" and "Chicken, you shall be 
free." The negro is here incongruously repeating a refrain 
that has been found musically effective elsewhere. Such 
artistic faults (and to many they will seem better than virtues) 
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worry the singer not at all. He is not concerned with depicting 
a complete and modern Heaven, or with taking his own frailties 
to task, or with presenting any serious thought at all ; he is con- 
cerned purely with the enjoyment of religious emotion. This 
he gets by using simple, incremental forms, grouping mere 
words around a few phrases of vague religious meaning, and in- 
vesting all with emotional music. 

It is obviously impossible, within the present limits, to quote 
many songs fully. The following, therefore, must represent all 
the hymns that, in the interest of completeness, should be quoted 

entire : — 

" I been 'buked an' I been 'bused, 
I been 'buked an' I been 'bused ; 
I'm gwine ter lay down dis world 
An' shoulder up my cross, 
An' I'll take it home to Jesus ; — 
Aint dat good news? 

"I got a brudder 'way in de glory, 

Aint dat good news? .... 
I got a brudder 'way in de glory, 

Aint dat good news ? 
I'm gwine ter lay down dis world 
An' shoulder up my cross, 
An' take it home to Jesus ; — 

Aint dat good news?" 1 

If the negro shows us his most amiable side in such ways as 
the foregoing, it is his worst side that we encounter in dealing 
with his songs about women. Most of these songs, but not all 
of them, are included in the work-songs of the negro. "Work- 
song" is here used loosely as including both the songs timed to 
the work, like sailor chanteys, and those not actually timed to 
the work in hand, yet sung while the singer is working. 

In the songs of an ignorant folk-group we need not look for 
love songs of too much delicacy. From what has already ap- 
peared of the negro's inability to discriminate between what is 
worth expression and what is not, and from what is generally 
known about his laxity in sexual matters, we need not expect 
his songs about women to constitute a very pleasant exhibit. In- 
deed, of the nearly one hundred and fifty songs about women in 

1 Reported by A. H. Williamson, Lowndes County, Alabama. 
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the collection upon which this paper is mainly based, about one- 
third could not be exhibited at all. There is in them not a 
trace of deference and self-sacrifice. Of decent love there are 
very few examples, such as the brief and emphatic — 

" I lub dat woman ; 
Itelldeworl' Ido'V 

but in general the attitude assumed toward woman is cynical 
and utilitarian. She is useful in bringing her man food. "I 
got a girl in de white folks' yard", he brags. "She give-a me 
meat an' she give-a me lard." He apparently expects little 
constancy and finds little; certainly he thinks nothing of beating 
or deserting a woman. 

" Now look-a here, woman, I can't stand 
You runnin' 'round with another man," s 

he threatens, and in the following he goes much further : — 

" It aint no use a-pleading now, lady, 
You done played yo' las' trump card, 
Jus' go an' git another man — 
You said it weren't hard." * 

A current bit of cynical philosophy about the sex in general is 
the well-known — 

" Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
Show me a woman that a man can trust." 

Sometimes the songs show mere pride of possession, as — 

" Through de winder, through de blin', 
See dat 'oman? — She's mine." 5 

There is sometimes admiration of the physical qualities of the 
singers's own particular woman, and there is a deal of abstract 
philosophizing about the comparative qualities of the black and 
the brown. 

The songs here quoted convey no idea of the depravity repre- 
sented by the many songs that are unquotable. In fairness to 
the negro, however, we must remember that most of these songs 

'Reported by W. M. Mobley, Birmingham, Alabama. 
8 Reported by J. R. Rutland, Auburn, Alabama. 
* Reported by L. A. Nail, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
"Reported by W. M. Mobley, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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are work-songs, composed by gangs of men engaged upon hard 
and brutalizing work. We must recognize, moreover, that 
sailors, cowboys, and lumbermen engaged upon similar work, 
are likewise obscene in a large number of their songs. 

In coming to America the negro left an ancestral environment 
that made it possible for him to exist without much work. His 
songs show his reaction to the workaday existence of modern 
life in the temperate zone. He does not respect and exalt the 
gospel of work. The personal brag is his nearest approach to 
the glory of labor. 

" You gwine kill yo' fool self workin' 
Tryin' to work like me ", 6 
he sings, or — 

" Me and my pardner, pardner Jack, 
Can pick mo' cotton than a press can pack ",' 

or, with a transitory pleasure in the process, — 

"Pick, I'll drive you 
So low down ; 
Pick I'll drive you 
So low down." 8 

As the negro works, his mind is constantly reverting to his 
"yaller gal" or his "brown-skin". A large proportion of his 
work-songs, probably a fifth or a fourth, deal with women. 

The singer's ignorance, or perhaps his experience, makes him 
sometimes suspicious of his captain, and he sings: "Aint gwine 
let you humbug me", or — 

"Captain, captain, you must be cross, 
Done four 'clock an' you won't knock off ; 
Captain, captain, you must be cross, 
Money's done come and you won't pay us off." 9 

This mood sometimes passes into sulkiness, which may even 
contain a covert threat : — 

" Captain, captain, gimme my time — 
Tired of workin' in damned ol' mine." 10 



•Reported by C. C. Certain, Jackson, Mississippi. 
' Reported by J. A. Peterson, Coosa County, Alabama. 
8 Reported by C. C. Certain, Jackson, Mississippi. 
'Reported by J. P. Creel, Jefferson County, Alabama. 
10 Reported by J. G. Nail, Alabama. 
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or — " Woke up dis mornin' with a knife in my han' ; 

Good mornin', young man, 

Good mornin', old captain "," 
or even — 

" Me and my pardner and two or three mo', 

We raise hell, boys, 'roun' de pay-car do'."" 

Though the negro may be sometimes sullen at work, how- 
ever, he is just as often jocular, with the sunny cheerfulness 
that all Southerners will recognize in the following: — 

"Hello, Captain, how do you do ? 
If you got any battle-axe, hand me down a chew." 13 

Sometimes the negro enlivens his work with songs about the 
outlaws of his race. Perhaps the songs about such desperadoes 
as Railroad Bill and Cotton-eyed Joe belong to the same dis- 
contented mood as the songs just quoted, and, according to a 
kind of Afro-Freudianism, represent a repressed desire to go 
and do likewise; — perhaps, but it seems unlikely. They are 
too objective in tone to suggest personal feeling, and probably 
reflect no more than the interest in desperate characters common 
to illiterate people. Of such outlaw-songs as sung by the negro 
at work, no more terse and highly suggestive example can be 

cited than — 

" Railroad Bill did not know 
That Jim McMillan had a forty-fo'." u 

The singer occasionally brags about his work, as has been 
seen; he also shirks it sometimes. No one whose experience 
has made him familiar with the unreliability of negro labor will 
doubt the psychological descriptiveness of such songs as — 

"Captain says hurry ; 
I says, take your time." 15 

" It's gwine to be twelve o'clock in hell, boys, 
When de captain knock off, when the captain knock off." 

" Lord, you work me so hard, captain, 
I'se bound to rat sometime." 16 

:l1 Reported by C. C. Certain, Jackson, Mississippi. 
"Reported by C. C. Certain, Jackson, Mississippi. 

15 Reported by A. H. Williamson, Lowndes County, Alabama. 
14 Reported by C. C. Certain, Jackson, Mississippi. 

16 Reported by B. A. Wooten, Marengo County, Alabama. 
^Reported by C. C. Certain, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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And in the song immediately following, one can easily rec- 
ognize the negro who is determined to desert his work, is afraid to 
announce his intentions personally, and still does not wish to be 

considered afraid :— 

" Take my hammer 
To my captain ; 
Tell 'im I'm gone, 
Tell 'im I'm gone ; 
If he ask you 
Was I runnin', 
Tell 'im no, 
Tell 'im no!" 

Many of the work-songs reflect no significant ideas at all, and 
thus attest the negro's indifference to ideas, his careless uncon- 
cern. The "You shall be free" refrain, already referred to, 
which occurs also in work-songs, is an example of this trait; 
so are other refrains, like "Didn't it rain, rain?" and "I'm 
Alabama bound", that occur sometimes with no possible logical 
relation to the words with which they are coupled. Of this 
type, too, are many careless and trivial songs about various 
animals, and such songs as — 

" A long-tailed rat and a bowl of souse — 
Just come down from the white folks' house "," 
and — 

" When you smell yo' cabbage burnin' 
Turn yo' damper down", 

which plainly had kitchen connections at first, but is commonly 
sung at any kind of work. To this class also belong most of the 
many songs comparing the black gal and the yaller gal, the 
white man and the nigger, and the tails of the 'possum, 'coon 
and rabbit. One rather well-known writer on folk-songs has 
quoted some of the comparisons of white man and negro as 
evidence of a strain of self-pity in the negro song. For reasons 
that cannot here be discussed, it seems very unlikely that these 
songs have any more significant meaning than the other songs 
that exhibit the comparison motif. To the present writer they 
signify no more than an occasional and rather off-hand fondness 
for antithesis. 

"Reported by J. H. Drake, Auburn, Alabama. 
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One does not find so much pathos in these songs as they are 
conventionally supposed to possess. The pathetic Uncle Ned, 
it is true, has been taken up by the negroes, but was originally a 
Stephen Foster song. One of the few pathetic notes to be found — 
and here, let it be observed, there is no self-pity — is in the brief 
song : — 

"My ole 'oman keep on a-grumblin', 
'Bout a new pair o' shoes — foot's on de ground, 
Foot's on de ground." 18 

Nor does one find much of the sly, quaint humor of Uncle 
Remus. The humor encountered in the work-songs, the dance- 
songs, and the longer narrative songs with which this paper has 
little to do, is of a grotesque and exaggerated type. Thus the 
hero of a song about the Titanic, on deck when the ship strikes, 
bestirs himself so briskly that he is shooting craps in Liverpool 
when she sinks. In some other cases this humor seems to bear 
the ear-marks of the vaudeville actor, as when, in a long narrative 
poem, a frightened negro easily overtakes a buck deer and tells 
him to "take that rocking chair off'n his head" and leave the 
road open for a real runner. There are some conventionally 
humorous touches concerning chicken-stealing, etc., and the 
singer does not hesitate to laugh at himself in such songs as — 

" 'Tain't no sin to run when you git skeered ", 
and — 

" Nigger and white man playin' seven-up ; 
Nigger won the money an' skeered to pick it up." 

Although the boll-weevil has wrought him considerable damage, 
the negro sometimes views that pest humorously and seems to 
regard him as a sort of joke at the negro's expense. 

It is, of course, impossible to discover the folk -negro's character 
exclusively in his songs. But they do present and illuminate 
at least some of his most characteristic traits. The present 
article does little more than hint at them. When song collectors 
have amassed more material, and when sociologists and historians 
have given the subject the attention it deserves, these traits will 
be elaborated. Meantime, this brief treatment may suggest 
something of interest to students of racial qualities. 

Newman I. White. 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

18 Reported by C. C. Certain, Jackson, Mississippi. 



